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Stopping a Gap 


Tue JOURNAL this month opens by talking about— 
the Toc H Journat, neither with self-satisfaction nor dispraise 
but on the score of cost alone. When the first issue appeared in 
Junc, 1922, it was priced at sixpence. As time went on there 
were many changes, but the price remained constant. 

Then came. war in 1939. At once strict paper-control was 
imposed and the Journat had no choice but to halve the 
number of its pages and do without a cover at all. At the 
same time it reduced its price to threepence. 

With the start of a fresh volume in January, 1947, the 
JournaL appeared in a new dress, the pocket size already 
becoming fashionable among periodicals. The pages went 
up fo forty and the price to sixpence again. Readers welcomed 
the new size and didn’t boggle about the price. 

Through nearly thirty years this Journat has sailed on a 
fairly even keel, but now it is definitely going ‘into the red’, 
like some readers’ banking. accounts. The cost of printing 
and of blocks for illustrations have risen by sharp stages since 
the war; above all, the price of paper rockets upwards con- 
tinually. Our deficit at present is not serious, but we propose 
to meet it at once by the withdrawal of two concessions :— 

1. The annual subscriber has long paid gs. for ten sixpenny issucs 
and one double number (April) priced at a shilling: he will now be 
asked to pay 6s. per annum. 

2. The Branch Secretary has had his copies at 4s. 4d. a dozen, 
plus postage : he will now be asked to pay 6s. including postage. 

Nobody can say that we are cheating, and we hope you will 
continue to play with us. Our circulation is nearly 20,000, 
but more readers would be good for them and for us. 
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Festival ca ee Britain 


Tir FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN, which is to open nex 
h and close in September, 1s designed to do much more 

og mmemorate the Great Exhibition of 1851, which 

raed British enterprise to the ra e event of 

rozy is not to be confined under one ‘crysta roof in London, | 

it ig to cover the whole country. All over the Kingdom there 

are to be Festival centres, and travelling exhibitions, by road 

and by sea, are to carry the fruits of our achievements far and 

wide; villages as well as townsmen are being encouraged to 

mark this year for many years to come by tokens of service to 

In fact the Festival concerns us all. 


the community. 
Critics, as in the face of every great enterprise, have been 
plentiful enough. The times are dark, money is short, 
materials are scarce, people are anxious—what a moment for 
a Festival! 
What a moment indeed! A dark time is the time to lift 
up heart and will, to show where, we stand and what we can 
do, to fly a flag which the world can see. Without vain glory | 
we are setting out to remind ourselves and our visitors from 
other lands of a very old and not ignoble heritage, of the | 
graciousness of our land and the splendour of its treasures, of 
the vigour and resource of our industries, the skill of our 
craftsmen and the true worth of our ‘way of life’. The 
Festival stands for pride in the past, confidence in the present 
and, in God’s Providence, promise for the future. B.B. 


Dedication—the First Act 
lt is been suggested that men and women of Toc H. in 
company with members of the majority of Churches and 
HN organisations, should observe the Festival of Britain 
and help towards its success by some act of worship. 
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Would it be possible, therefore, for as many of us as possible 
to make very special mention of the Festival in our prayers on 
the day it opens, Thursday, May 3, which is Ascension Day? 
If you can manage it, would you attend some service of Holy 
Communion at a convenient church in your area, if this can be 
arranged to fit in with your day’s activities? Ascension Day 
has for long been regarded in the Family as the occasion for 
corporate services at All Hallows and elsewhere. 


Those who are unable to attend a service of the Holy Com- 
munion could, perhaps, go to their local church or chapel, 
preferably in company with others if there is no special service, 
and commend the enterprise to the blessing of God. 


May we pray as a Family that this country may fufil her 
destiny in the providence of God and that her contribution to 
the whole world’s need may be in strict accordance with the 
will and purpose of God as revealed in the Lord Christ. 


There is no doubt that this is an opportunity for our Family 
to bring the nation before God and to pray that our leaders 
and people may conceive of our mission to the world as one 
of rendering service. In the same way the event might lead 
some of us to reconsider our own creative output and to check 
up on the “rent”? we pay for our existence. It would mean a 
personal re-dedication to Christ. Norman Mot ey. 


Where is the Festival? 


In people, we hope, and not merely in buildings. Site No. 1, 
of course, is the South Bank of the Thames, facing West- 
minster. Its clearance removes an eyesore which has dis- 
figured the face of London for generations. On it now stand 
the Dome of Discovery (the largest dome in the world) and 
a range of other exhibition buildings, designed by a team of 
young architects and engineers, which are already catching 
the interest of builders all over the world by their boldness of 
design. Alongside them, but not an integral part of the 
exhibition, stands the new Concert Hall, sorely needed in 
London, which is the first permanent building of a great new 
cultural centre, long since planned. Round the corner, in 


8 Broadcast Appeal by Sir Wm. Hamilton Fyfe, 8.25 ow 
14-15 Yorkshire Festival at Bridlington l 

14-15 India-Pakistan-Burma-Ceylon Reunion, Tower Hill 

East Midlands Festival at Northampton 


Some Toe H Events during 


28 

28-29 Lincolnshire Rally at Skegness (Men) 

MAY 

1 Overseas Guest-night at Mark III, London 

3 Ascension Day. Corporate Communions and Services of 


Prayer for the Festival of Britain. Beating of All | 
Hallows and Tower of London Bounds l 
5 Toc H (Women’s Section) West London and Home Counties 
Rally at 42 Trinity Square, E.C.3. 
7-10 The Torch Players: ‘Saint Joan’, Wimbledon Town Hall 
11-15 Whitsuntide Pilgrimage to the Old House (Men) 


14 Whit Monday. Scvenaaks Town Fête 

18-21 Lincolnshire Area Pilgrimage to the Old House (Men) 
19 Kent Festival at Canterbury 

19 Visit to Windsor and Eton, Guildhall, 3 p.m. 

19-20 Scottish Council at Carronvale, Larbert 

23 Overseas Guest-night at Mark l, London 

24 Festival of Britain Service at All Hallows, 1 p.m. 

25 North-Western Guest-night at Morecambe 

26 Lakeland Festival at Ambleside, Westmorland 

26 South Lancashire and Cheshire Rally at Wallasey 

26 Notts. and Derby Festival at Southwell Minster 

26 Beds. and Herts. Festival at Bletchley (Men) 

26 Cornwall Rally at Penzance 

28-31 Tubby in North Wales 

JUNE | 


2 West Midlands Festival at Leamington Spa 

2 Overscas Visitors at St. Albans and Verulamium 

6- 9 Homes and Hobbies Exhibition at Brighton 

6-16 Exhibition of Paintings, Trafford Gallery, London, W.1 
7- 8 Stackmen‘s Tent, Suffolk Agricultural Show, Rougham 
9 Scottish Open-air Rally at Colzeum, Kilsyth 

9 Landon Marks Garden Party at Mark XX, Putney 

16 Western Area Garden Party at Mark IX, Bristol 

16 Fair and Fireworks, Dunorlan Park, Tunbridge Wells, Kent 
16 London River Trip, Westminster to Hampton Court 

16 Western London Rally at Hampton Court Palace 

20 Scottish General Members‘ Lunch, Glasgow Centre 


All Events are open to men and women, except where 


shown otherwise (in brackets). For many of them 


Advance Bookings are necessary, so early enquiries should 
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JUNE 

21 Overseas Guest-night at Mark II, London (Men) 

22-25 Pilgrimage to the Old House (Men and Women) 

23 Garden Party (Women’s Section), Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 
23 Visit to Windsor and Eton, Guildhall, 3 p.m. 

23-30 The Twenties Camp at Langdale, Lake District (Men) 

24 Surrey Festival at Guildford 

26 Scottish General Members’ Lunch, Edinburgh 

27-28 Stockmen’s Tent, Royal Norfolk Show, Keswick, Norwich 
30 Visit to Cambridge 


30-July 14 Guides to Harrow and Exhibition at 6 Crown Street, 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, Middlesex 


JULY 

1 Festival of Britain Sunday at All Hallows 

6- 9 Pilgrimage to the Old House (Women’s Section) 

7- 8 Northern Rally at Durham 

7- 8 Oxford Rally 

7- 8 Isle of Thorns Rally ncar Haywards Heath, Sussex 

14 Overseas Visitors at Windsor and Eton 

14-21 The Twenties Camp at Hawkshill, Walmer, Kent (Men) 
18 Overseas Guests’ Garden Party at Mark XX, Putney 

21 Visit to Windsor and Eton, Guildhall, 3 p.m. 

21 Toc H (Women’s Section) Tower Hill Gathering (Women) 
22-Aug. 12 Gladstone House, Liverpool, keeps ‘open house’ 
25 East Grinstcad Rally, Sussex 
AUGUST 


1-27 Festival Conference Weeks, Farnham Castle, Surrey 

3- 7 Pilgrimage to the Old House (Marricd Couples) 
10-13 Southern Conf., King Alfred’s College, Winchester (Men) 
13 Overseas Guest-night, Brothers’ House, London (Men) 
17-20 Pilgrimage to the Old House (Women’s Section) 
18-25 Mid-Sussex Agricultural Camp, Hadlow House, Mayfield 
24-31 Pilgrimage to the Old House (Men) 


25 Visit to Windsor and Eton, Guildhall, 3 p.m. 
25-Sept. 8 Kent Agricultural Camp, Knole Park, Sevenoaks 
SEPTEMEER 
7-10 Pilgrimage to the Old House (Wamen’s Section) 
13 Overseas Guest-night at Mark VII, London 
15 Visit to Windsor and Eton, Guildhall, 3 p.m. 
22 North-Western Rally at Ormskirk 
23 Sussex Festival at Shoreham 
OCTOBER 


6- 7 Scottish Festival at Glasgow 


be made locally ar through the General Secretary of 
Toc H, 47 Francis Street, London, S.W.1, or of Toc H, 
(Women’s Section), Crutched Friars House, London, E.C.3. 
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is the blitzed ‘Waterloo church’ of St. John, 
das a centre of worship for the Festival and 
mes of church music. Chose who criticise 

heavily the expenditure of materials on all these works 
so heavily other integral part of the exhibition—the new 
vsually oe Re tarithiood’ which is transforming one of the 
ene Befembed slums of London into beautiful new 
worst and mos families; it is also meant to give a lead in 


for many ara 
rie principles. A short distance up-river, in Battersea 
housi S 
Park, are the Festival pleasure gardens. 


At the same time many hundreds of cities, towns and 
villages are arranging their own Festival programmes jn | 
immense variety. If your own place has not decided to take 
part, your Branch can still do its own Festival job. 
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Waterloo Road, 
now being restore 
its many progr’ 


What can we do? 


1. Pride of place can be a virtue. It is not only the war- 
raddled face of London that needs—and is receiving—a good 
Spring-clean. Every town, even every village, has its own 
neglected corners, its dishgurements of dullness, dirt and 
débris. Public opinion (and that means you and me) can do 
a great deal to make our own place house-proud and more 
beautiful. You can’t tell who may be dropping in to sce us in 


1951. | 
2. A Festival landmark—why not? Some groups of people | 

(in certain cases Toc H members) are putting up a bus-shelter 

for which travellers in years to come will be grateful. Others 

are transforming bombed sites or forgotten corners into 

gardens for public delight; others concentrate on a 

playground for children, on exhibitions, concerts, pageants or 

sports. Many people, we hope, are taking the Archbishop’s 

tip and planting an oak tree, a memorial which may well out- 

last by centuries some of the houses now going up. There 

are more ambitious schemes of communities for permanent 

old people's clubs and so on. But there is endless scope for 

creative and ingenious service, large or small, and that is a 


D 5 a A x 
ee ouct of the Toc H spirit—bearing the stamp of 
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3. All true festivals are a Feast of Friends. An unusual 
coming and going is expected in 1951, not merely in over- 
crowded London but in quite remote places. Not only old 
friends or fellow-members may crop up without warning but 
many a stranger who stumbles over our difficult language. 
Here will be the occasion not to heave the traditional Half- 
brick but to extend the hand, to offer to show the visitor 
round, even to take him or her home to tea. The British 
are half-proud, half-ashamed of being standofhish : here is the 
chance to prove our real character by standing in. Right 
relations. the personal touch, are the hall-mark of Toc H. 


Have we a Toe H Programme? 


We always have a programme—unless the Branch has died 
on us. There will be no ‘national’ Festival of Toc H in this 
year of Festival. We ought to be too busy in our own places 
with local ‘get-togethers’ and in working off our middle-aged 
spread on new and better jobs and a spread of new and 
younger members. 

For some of the Toc H items during the Festival of Britain 
period see pages 120 and 121. But, of course, that list will be 
many times multiplied. For every unit meeting really belongs 
to it, and nearly all of them (carefully excluding those dull 
ones that never ought to happen at all) should be a “Guest- 
night’ in 1951—that is to say that we should be ready to bring 
a friend or a stranger along to share our limited fare and our 
unlimited fellowship. If the Festival year can imprint that 
habit on Toc H it won’t have been a failure, whatever else 
happens! 


See You at Farnham? 


Farnham Castle is a delightful place; the great lawn, and the 
castle itself, together create an atmosphere of serenity and 
contentment in welcome contrast to the tempo of the daily life 
which submerges most of us. You can get the feel of the 
place from the photograph on the next page. 

The Surrey Area Executive, cogitating on its most profitable 
contribution to the Toc H arrangements during the Festival 
of Britain, hit on the grand idea of borrowing the Castle, lack 


Ad Tec H Conference in progress at Farnham Castle 


stocks and drawbridge, tor four weeks from July 31 to August 
27 for use as a holiday and conference centre for Toc H and 
its friends—men and women. And that has been done. There 
is room for weekly house parties of thirty all told. at a cost of 
four guineas each. 


The Festival brochure puts the idea this way “This ancient 
palace, of the Bishops of Winchester stands on a hill over- 
looking the market-town of Farnham in Surrey. In this 
pleasant place for rest, refreshment and recreation, there will 
be an optional programme of conferences, with opportunities 
to visit the Festival of Britain sights in London and the 
beauties of the surrounding countryside.” The beauties, 
neuter in sex, include such places as the Devil’s Punchbowl, 
Hindhead, Waverley Abbey, Guildford and its Norman 
ae Nr Ce ani Shere amd slo. pona 
Sean TA a er information write to the Festiva 

y eadquarters, 47 Francis Street, S.W-1. 
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Turn Not Aside 


I: YOU COULD GO, as I did recently, to the former 
prisoner-of-war camp at Fischbek in Schleswig-Holstein, you 
might be puzzled to come upon some dozens of candles 
burning on the ground, outlining three oblong patches of 
even earth among the humps between which you had been. 
stumbling your way. Those lights shine in memory of 
British soldiers who died here—and thus they form a link 
between this camp near the North Sea and Toc H in the 
City of London. These candles are lit by the inmates of the 
surrounding huts—men and women who have scarcely more 
freedom and probably less comfort, clothing, food and hope 
than the 12.020 prisoners-of-war who were here before them. 


Just holding together 


Grope your way into one or two of the huts. As you cross 
the threshold the boards give under your weight—sooner or 
later they will break in their rottenness, but at present they 
are just holding together. An uncovered low-powered bulb 
sheds light enough for you to distinguish the doors along the 
passage, but not enough to enable you to read the names 
written on them. Knock at a door and you are almost sure 
to be invited into the room, no matter what the nationality of 
the occupants. There’s not much space inside, for one hut is 
sometimes divided into as many as eighteen compartments, 
each of which is a self-contained ‘home’. 


This is one of the hard-core camps, administered since the 
end of June last by the Germans, where most of the inhabitants 
have one supreme desire—to emigrate. But it is the kind of 
camp where it is sadly easy to contract the illness that effec- 
tually precludes emigration—tuberculosis. Among the people 
you might call to see is a Ukrainian family. The father, a 
basketmaker, has tuberculosis of the lungs. The eldest girl 
girl is a hundred miles away in hospital: she has a tubercu- 
lar hip and has been in plaster since 1947. The wife and five 
other children are here in a spotlessly clean room. 
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Pet you would find a Latvian husband ang 
In another Hut” 


ife. They are both language teachers. They 
Russian-born i, where their*son and adopted On 
hope to 80. to oA deported to Siberia in 1941) are already | 
(whose Bee the husband has had tuberculosis, so their 
working Pender. America requires relatives to deposit g l 
Se cable sum of money to support sponsored immigrants 


without work. 


Children suffering jrom tuberculosis at play in the hospital grounds 


It is getting late and we have just time to visit a Lithuanian 
family of six—father, mother and four children. They live 
in the usual one room, with no more facilities than others, 
but the table is set for supper as carefully as it would be in 
a properly appointed dining-room, though there is only a 
smallish mould of brawn (made from pig’s trotters) to eat: 
With over two million German unemployed, the chances of 
work are small for those of alien birth, so the family is 
existing on meagre public assistance money. The children are 
bright and healthy now—only the father’s age makes them 
ineligible for emigration—but how long will they remain 
strong and well when they are necessarily underfed and poorly 


clad? And one touch of tuberculosis may debar them from 
emigration for always, 


Indecd, the shadow of tuberculosis lies over every hard- 
core camp, and still more darkly over the hospitals where 
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those with active tuberculosis lie, knowing that even if they 
recover they may have no future as free people, and must 
return to ‘homes’ where conditions are such that a recurrence 
of the illness is almost a foregone conclusion. Under the care 
and maintenance of the International Refugee Organisation 
the patient receives cx-T.B. ration scale of food, which is good, 
but in nine cases out of ten he must live in one small room 
where the whole family cook, eat, wash and sleep. 


Is it better or worse in such circumstances to have no 
family? You might get a reasoned answer to this question 
if you could talk to one of the patients now lying in hospital. 
He is a well-educated man in his thirties. After two years’ 
illness he was sent ‘home’ from hospital to a barracks-camp, 
to share a small room with two other single men. Later he 
was admitted to a rehabilitation centre and studied radio 
mechanics. There he fell in love with a girl, and naturally 
wanted to marry and live a normal life. Instead, after a 
routine medical examination he was told that he again had 
active tuberculosis and must return to hospital for further 
treatment. He tried to commit suicide, and was found 
unconscious in a wood some distance from the camp. 


The help needed 


In hospitals throughout Germany you find numbers of lonely 
people whose past holds little of happiness, whose future holds 
still less promise of well-being—unless sufficient people in the 
outer world decide that it shall be otherwise. But how can 
those who are willing give the help that is needed? Obviously 
not by bringing these sick and lonely people to our already 
overcrowded islands. What is wanted more urgently than 
anything else is good healthy living conditions for those in 
the early stages of tuberculosis; those who have wholly or 
partially recovered; the relatives, and especially the children, 
of patients; as well as adequate medical treatment for those 
who are definitely ill. But the problem is no small one: 
LR.O. figures show that on September 30, 1950, there were 
6,939 people among the hard core with tuberculosis. 


It would seem that the younger, sparsely-populated countries 
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th some of the toys they make jor their welfare fund. 


Jugoslav patients, Wi 
could offer the easiest and best solution, but here special 
difficulties arise: these countries are often less well served 
with the necessary medical and other facilities than the older 
countries, and in some cases have legislation which specifi- 
cally prohibits the entry of tuberculous persons. Hence, the 
careful medical examination before anyone is accepted by 
Australian or Canadian immigration commissions. 


Making it known | 

Where, then, is a solution to be found—and found in time? i 
For it will be too late to render any assistance when once the 
I.R.O. finishes its work in Germany at the end of the present 
year. For the time being I.R.O. offers a grant of $1,000 
for each tubercular hospital patient accepted by another 
country. Sweden has offered to take 150; Israel has taken 
some Jewish cases; Switzerland will provide treatment and 
care for refugees who have active tuberculosis, if, at the same 
time, a resettlement plan is initiated for these cases when they 
eee i ES not only—or primarily—for 
S A oa Nk of goodwill. You know about 
in N and as many as possible, know about it 
plan is formulated, people will be ready to 
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support it. If a fund could be started from no matter how 
small contributions, it should be possible to arrange for the 
families of tubercular paticnts to establish themselves over- 
seas, making a home ready for father, brother, mother or 
sister to join them and start life anew, when health has been 
restored by good medical treatment, adequate food and free- 
dom from worry in the countries which have already made 
so splendid a gesture. This, then, is one step that all can 
take, in the name of humanity, towards restitution to people 
who have suffered greatly from the inhumanity of our 
generation. MARGARET PLAYLE 


Belra Scores an Inner 


Marksmanship is so poor nowadays that targets are as often 
missed as hit, sights have to be lowered, and bulls are at a 
premium not only in the Argentine. , 

But BELRA does not miss. The first range fixed for their 
Leper Child Adoption Scheme was at 1,500—and this was 
topped by the end of 1950. To this grand total Toc H 
Branches have made the splendid contribution of 230. 

Though cach sponsor now has to pay £5 a year, compared 
with {2 19s. od. previously, the actual cost of supporting and 
treating each child is sometimes a good deal more still; but 
BELRA is at present able to make up the difference from its 
Children’s Welfare Fund. In some cases two persons each 
contribute {2 10s, od, towards the cure of the same child, 
and then both get copies of their adoptee’s photo and halt- 
yearly reports. 

The progress of the scheme has been signalised further by 
the discharge of 135 BELRA children from Itu this New 
Year. This is over onc-fourth of the total of 520 supported 
there by BELRA, which has also maintained a staff of five 
Toc H Workers at Itu for many years. 

The extension of the adoption scheme to cover many more 
children in other areas is prevented by lack of staff and 
facilities, especially doctors. Wanted urgently—more doctors 
and lay workers! Wanted first—more money to pay them, 
says BELRA! H.S.M.H. 


COME TO BAHAMA ! 


hen the country doctor and the country parson 
cob, the one with a leech and the other a 
h, presumably, with a scouty sort of im- 
plement for taking stones out a: nes ie Padre Fitz- 
gerald, who in 1949, swapped ristchurch, ants, for Eight 
Mile Rock, Grand Bahama, prefers a bicycle. He has six 
churches to look after, the farthest being ninety miles away, 
and he does everything by bicycle, pedalling with enthusiasm 
all over the island. The island itself is an odd shape, rather 
like the skeleton of a dachshund upside down ang the main 
roads appear to lead you straight over the edge into the sea, 
but it may not be so in fact. His parishioners apparently 
make. a living by cutting timber and craw fishing. A plane 
flies quantities of the latter direct to the U.S.A. each day. 
Here is a longish extract from Padre Fitzgerald’s last letter : 


Time was W 
went visiting by 
prayer-book and bot 


Just a line on receiving another Toc H Journal for which many 
thanks. 


Į was wondering whether there is any enterprising member of 
Toc H would like to come and help me in this area. T have 
a tremendous work here to do but with little help. 


I am now building a hall 75 feet by 30 feet, which I am going 
to use as a Social Club for the whole of the neighbourhood, running 
films, dances, concerts, etc. I am wanting someone to look after 
things while I am on my way round the different churches, and to 
look after the accounts. The hall is being built by the coloured 
people themselves out of stone and cement, at half-time pay and 
giving two days a week free, and the same with the women carting 
sand. These two days given in this way are to be made up to them 
insthe way of shares in the building. 

Not only this but I am trying to get a Farmers’ Co-operative 
marketing scheme going for the whole of the Island as for the first 
ume we are getting a decent road. We will then be able to move 
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Waterfront scene at Bimini, Bahamas, with wind-swept coconut palms and 
native fishing boats. 


about frecly up and down the Island and so be able to pick up the 
produce of the Islands and arrange to sell it. 


But I cannot attempt to do this all on my own with the Parochial 
work thrown in, so if there is anyone who would like to come and 
help I should he very pleased to hear from him. 

Living quarters would be here with me—but at the moment I 


cannot guarantee any definite wage. It greatly depends on how 
things go, but the Island is at the beginning of a tremendous 
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and there should be good prospects for a 
an opportunity of starting a Branch of Toe " 
I am after as soon as I have finished will 


n prosper ty 


advance | 
advan a 


ergetic person. 
Pee hich, as you know, 
the hall. 1 interesting! job but I must have somtcone e b 
It should be an ! pe ee . 

a knowledge of accounts. Any ae 
4 oo crowd aroun HAs ut oh: now they Want 
derhin nd or ing on to do something for themselves and other 
leadership TA ie ‘Thought of the reward that they get. On the 

re a cheerful crowd, which is saying something, 

T'he climate and the weather out here is almost ideal and there 
endemic diseases such as malaria which is non-existent, 
and only typhoid seem a be ; po Me Naa has been fairly 
cold this winter but even so It does not go elow 5o degrees A 
rarely above the go degree mark, but one anA i ent 
clothes at this time of the year, otherwise shorts and shirts are the 


order of the day. 


people, wit 
whole they are 3 


are very few 


ADVANCE GUARD 


When Ronald Anderson, General Secretary of Toc H 
Southern Africa, was over here last autumn he told us a 
certain amount about the T.B. Africans’ Settlement which 
Toc H planned to set up at Botha's Hill in Natal. A few 
months ago Don McKenzie, one of the instigators of the 
scheme, went into residence at Botha’s Hill with his faithful 
companion, Baldy Le Roux. The Compass gives this extract 
from a letter written by Don soon after arrival : 

Well, here we are, and we are on the job. ‘We’ comprises Baldy 
Le Roux, Tuppence and me, Tuppence is a stray pup that walked 
right into the job and takes a lively interest; Baldy shares my room 
at Toc H House and does all the cooking and ‘domestics’, He is 
a grand companion and wants to be initiated; so as soon as we can 
we will start 2 Toc H group here. The Jobmaster will have no 
troubles! 

r We arrived a week ago with all our furniture and the gifts that 
poten People donated. Our trucks looked like a Sonth Korean 
amily in retreat! Bill and Anne came with us to help establish our 
ee mi what good pals they were! After they had left and 
only veel Re ia Me picgisilence earls Be felt bigs 
ae ae a eha talking across the hills. The words 
seemed singular] will lift up mine eyes unto the hills . . - 
Y appropriate at that moment, 
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And so we have started one of the biggest jobs Toc H, Natal, 
has undertaken and we feel very privileged to be here. Our first 
job is the erection of a builder’s hut to house our cement and equip- 
ment. | am tackling this with the help of two local labourers and, 
much to my surprise, it looks more like a building every day. Our 
next job is to install a brick-making machine and with the bricks 
we will begin the first real building on the Settlement. Then we 
must peg out the sites and the roads and erect a fence. Young 
‘Voc H-ers are coming out at week-ends to help. We hope to take 
in our first patients after April. There is much to be done, but 
with your prayers and thoughts it will be accomplised. .. . 


CHARLEROI IN BELGIUM 


Next month, on May 18 to be exact, it will be just 
eleven years ago that the German Army entered Charleroi. 
Things were in a very confused state, not only in Toc H 
circles, and the Lamp was ‘lost’ throughout the war. No 
one knew where it was; it had just vanished into thin air. 
A great many people tried unavailingly to discover it. Some 
time after the war had ended the Branch was asked by the 
Burgomaster to send a delegation to the Police Commissioner’s 
office to receive it back. There was great surprise, especially 
when it became known that the Lamp had remained care- 
fully hidden by the Municipal Authorities throughout the 
war, awaiting the return of the British Colony. An account 
of their more recent past ends with these paragraphs : 

‘Toc H is indeed the heart of the Colony; its members serve on 
the new Colony Committee (formed at the suggestion of Toc H) 
on the Church Committee, and unoflicially act as an information 
bureau for would-be emigrants to the Dominions, We are also in 
contact with the Consulate, Bruxelles, also with various local 
societies such as the Amities Britanniques de Charleroi. Our main 
jeb continues to be within the British Colony. 

With present restrictions on permanent work permits for 
foreigners there are very few new British families in this district, 
and a number of pre-war residents have not returned; there is never- 
theless some possibility of increasing membership, for we have a 
number of sympathisers in the Colony. The old members earnestls 
desire to carry on and with the generous help given us by the 
Colony as a whole will do so and keep the “Light” burning for 
many ycars to come. 
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a Branch held 2 Guest-night a short time ago; Over 
he Bre 


; at down to a meal, including twelve members 
thirty-five cy They are hoping to send a working party i 
from D House sometime after Easter, and they also 
over to “te their yearly conference at Poperinghe during 
ae a. u are likely to be near Charleroi during the 
May. f i send a note to the new scribe, George 
aard Defontaine, Charleroi, in case they 
: to be meeting when you are there? They would be 
Bd to see you. So, I am sure, would Brussels: write | 
GGI + ‘ ten , i 
to E. A. McKeon, 17 Ave. Duepetiaux, St. Gilles, aa 


Volunteer Agricultural Camps 


summer W 


Doughty, 17 


Ås ANNOUNCED in the February JOURNAL., it has been 
decided, by arrangement with the County Agricultural Com- 
mittees concerned, to run two Toc H Agricultural Camps this 


summer. 


The camp at Knole Park, near Sevenoaks, which has been 
the scene of Toc H camps in previous years, has been booked 
for two full weeks and there will also be an earlier week at a 
very delightful site at Hadlow Down in Sussex. The primary 
object of these camps is to work on the neighbouring farms, 
and if the weather is good, campers should have little difficulty 
in earning more than enough to cover the charge made for | 
boarding and accommodation, Each camp, which is open to 
members of Toc H and Toc H Women’s Section and to small 
parties of senior boys from affiliated schools, becomes a unique 
Toc H Branch with members from all parts of the country 
enjoying and contributing to a grand fellowship by working 
together as teams doing a worthwhile job. Campers live in 
huts (though they may overflow into tents if numbers are 
large). Food is good and plentiful, electric light and hot and 
cold showers are laid on. Work on the farm finishes at 
5-0 p.m. and the evenings are free for all kinds of social 
qos (for those who want them). A Toc H Camp Guest- 
Might ts always held on one evening in cach week. 


a 
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Dates and Arrangements 
Hadlow Down, near Mayfield, Sussex. August 18 to 25. 
Knole Park, near Sevenoaks, Kent. August 25 to Sept. 1 (first week) 
Knole Park, near Sevenoaks, Kent. Sept. 1 to 8 (second weck) 

Bookings can be accepted for one, two or three weeks, and 
should be addressed :— 

For Haptow Down Camr to Mrs. A. W. M. Standidge, 268 
Victoria Drive, Eastbourne, Sussex. 

For Knore Park Camp to Mrs. A. Smith, 49 London Road, 
Riverhead, near Sevenoaks, Kent. 

Largest DATE vor aLL Apprications 1s Juty 16, but it will 
greatly help if bookings are made much earlier than this. 

The charge for accommodation and board will be 37s. per week 
(of which 2s. will be retained for secretarial expenses, etc.) 
A deposit of 10s. is required at the time of booking (which includes 
the 2s. just referred to), and the balance of 27s. is payable to the 
Camp Warden on arrival in camp. 

Railway Travel Vouchers can be issucd for the return journey 
at single fare. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jock Standidge will be the Camp Leaders at 
Hadlow Down and Mr. and Mrs, Archie Smith will once 
again do the job at Knole Park. 


Campers work an eight-hour day (8 a.m. to 5 p.m., with 
an hour for lunch), and transport to and from the farms is 
provided. The rate of pay is fixed by the respective County 
Agricultural Committees at 1s. 6d. per hour and is paid direct 
by the farmers. 


The Knole Park Camp has already become a popular annual 
event in the life of Toc H. Last year it ran for one week only 
and the experiment of taking over the camp for two weeks 
this year, and of arranging yet another camp at Hadlow 
Down, is an indication of the belief of those who have 
experienced the camps in the past that there are few better 
ways of enjoying the true fellowship of Toc H and express- 
ing it in practical service. Numbers at both camps have to be 
limited (at Hadlow Down particularly so) and it may well 
have to be a case of first come first served. For this reason, 
carly application is important. 


urned to London with Bos Hawn from their 


any places in the Middle East. 


w Tuspy has ret 
travels by oil-tanker tom 
yi W. J. Laxe LAKE has v 
on the centres of Services Wor 
in the Sucz Canal Zone. 

M$ Recent visitors from South Africa include Eric Tucker on 
a flying visit and ALAN Paton in connection with the film of 
his book, Cry, the Beloved Country. 

W The Rev. Austen WILLIAMS, Deputy Vicar of St. Martin- 
incthe-Fields and former London Padre of Toc H, has been 
ar of St. Alban’s, Clifton. Bristol, 


isited and reported most favourably 
k led by Frank CoLeman-Cross 


appointed Vic 
$ Congratulations to Artuur Bareson, late Hon. Warden of 
Brotherton House, Leeds, and Hitary Marcarer, only 
daughter of Jous and Erse Mappock, on their marriage, 
which took place on February 10. 


Y The Bexonscor MopeL Raitway and General Charitable 
Association has contributed {75 to the Family Purse. The 
model village in the gardens at Beaconsfield, Bucks., will be 
open daily this summer, the trains running on Sunday after- 
noons. 


w 
42 PILGRIMAGES TO THE Orp House will take place on the 
pee dates: Whitsun, May 11-15 (Men); June 22-25 (Men 
and Women); August 3-7 (Married Couples); August 24-27 or 
for the week to 31 (Men). 
%% Tue Fr 2 
a ae Festiva or Britain Forper, announcing the major 
q events this summer, is available at Headquarters. 
£ A report of the Annu i 
jal Meet i SOUN 

E Meeting of the CENTRAL COUNCIL 

ill be published in the June JouRNaL. 


YE It is nev 
never too late to enrol a new Toc H Buper in 


response to Sir William Hami F 
aspon a amilton Fyfe adcast appeal 
al 8.25 p.m. on April 8. ner Pe 
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Catch ’em Young? 


We are grateful to Grorrrey Trease for this article which, as 
readers will sec, is of first-hand concern to most of our members. 
He has every right to speak, for he is not only a father and ex- 
schoolmaster but a critic, a writer of children’s books and the author 
of a fascinating study of children’s reading (Tales out of School. 
Heinemann, 1949. 55.) 


Harty in the nineteenth century, in that toughest corner 
of London, Seven Dials, there stood somewhat improbably a 
bookshop specialising in children’s literature. Its enterprising 
owner advertised it in the following verse: 


Little Boys and Girls will find 

At Catnach’s something to their mind, 
From great variety may choose 

What will instruct them and amuse... 
Instruction unto youth when given 

3 Points the path from carth to heaven. 

ii es * He sells by Wholesale and Retail, 


‘Yo suit all moral tastes can’t fail. 


Nobody in those days questioned the moral importance 
of what the children read. Standards were strict, and dis- 
approval was stern. “Cinderella,” declared one lady in 1801, 
“is perhaps one of the most exceptionable books that was ever 
written for children. It paints some of the worst passions 
that can enter into the human breast—envy, jealousy, vanity, 
and—" (you can almost hear her voice dropping to a 
horrified whisper)—‘‘a love of dress.” Robinson Crusoe was 
equally demoralising. It might encourage “an carly taste 
for a rambling life and a love of adventure”. 


It is easy to smile now at these earnest critics of a bygone 
age—at Sarah Trimmer and Maria Hack and Mrs. Sherwood, 
author of The Fairchild Family, who declared that “all 
children are by nature evil” and seemed to think that other 
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138 em worse. What on earth would they 
nid about Dick Barton? All the same, though Most of 
es hey seem to have had hold of the Wrong end of | 
the a hee js just possibly a stick, isn’t there? Ang 

the ae be worth getting hold of the right way? 
may. 


authors’ fiction made th 


A fundamental purpose 


1 believe that children’s leisure-time reading does have 

profound though indirect effect upon their lives and 

a ters. We are not all fools and bores who think so, 

ve thought so in the past. Tom Browns Schooldays 

| was written with that conviction—so were Ballantyne s books 

and a hundred other favourites. Chatterbox was founded in 

1866 by a Derby parson, the B.O.P. in 1879 by the Religious 

Tract Society, and The Eagle last year by the Rev. Marcus 
Morris, all with the same fundamental purpose. 


But let us get this matter straight. It is no good going 
on today as some of our grandparents did—censoring, con- 
fiscating, throwing fits every time we sce an American comic 
bulging out a boy’s pullover. I don’t believe there are books 
so bad as that, by themselves, they can do lasting harm. The 
modern boy and girl will read what they like. The only 
bad thing is not reading at all or reading such an unvaried 
mass of rubbish that they never develop a taste for anything 
better, 


Problem of opportunity | 


What has all this got to do with Toc H? Well, first, it 
is a normal question, affecting the younger generation, and 
I assume therefore it is of interest to the Movement. Boys 
and girls, as a shrewd observer has told us, are not interested 
in abstract ideals. They want those ideals translated into 
action and character. They don’t want talks on Courage or 
Unselfishness or Loyalty: they want an adventure story about 


a brave hero with loyal companions, risking their lives for 
other people. 


Secondly, Toc H is a Practical organisation. It likes things 
to do. And every member can do something in this case. 
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It is not a question of interfering with children’s freedom, of 
disapproving or lecturing or anything like that. It is just a 
matter of taking every opportunity to put “good” literature, 
rather than bad or mediocre, in the path of the children one 
knows. 


Few of us are schoolmasters or librarians, with the wider 
opportunities. But how many are neither a father nor an 
elder brother nor an uncle nor a “friend of the family”? If 
there is one of us who has no child in his circle of friends it 
is time he had his heart examined. Most children have at 
least one birthday annually, and most favour the observance 
of the essential Christmas customs. So that is one problem 
solved, the “problem of opportunity” as the crime-stories 
call it. 

Of course it is not just a question of cash. Giving books 
is only one means. If you are really friends with a child he 
will (sometimes) respond to your recommendations. And 
most parents, anyhow, get asked to change their children’s 
library-books occasionally. Even in this age of radio, too, 
many people still manage to introduce their children to good 
books by reading a chapter or two aloud to them. 


But what rr a “good” book for children? That is the 
hardest question to answer. l once worked out a rough-and 
ready definition which I use myself when reviewing. “A good 
children’s book is one which uses language skilfully to enter- 
tain; and also either to depict reality, or to stimulate the 
fancy, or to educate the emotions.” No space here to amplify 
that definition—but if you are painfully conscious of being 
twenty years behind the times in your knowledge of children’s 
books, the local Children’s Librarian will always help with 
up-to-date suggestions. 


No pushing 
This above all, we mustn't push old books at our children 
just because we remember enjoying them ourselves. We 
must always work through the child’s own interests and 
enthusiasms, not our own sentimental memories. We 
mustn’t push books at children at all, of course. The children 
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t read what they please. But in practice they will read 
AN fy available. What is available will depend on the 
wha BK the home, the school, the youth-club, and the 
resou 


Sk sources depend in turn on us 
ary, and those re i 
public library, 


A New Zealand expert says that A Aa y T 
four hundrec! books during childhoo i ( is pee 1n New 
Zealand they have “average children A Sars other unique 
fauna.) A London librarian says English c w ren read more 
like six hundred—but then look at S ees Whatever 
the true figure, we can reckon that the chi a we know each 
read only a few hundred books in the whole of their child- | 
hood. Many of those—let’s face it—will be worthless ‘tripe’, 
devoid of ideas, moral content, or anything else of value to 
a growing character. We can’t do much about it. But must 
they all be worthless? We can do quite a lot about that. 

GEOFFREY TREASE, 


Reading Christian Front 


Tue Reading Christian Arts Festival held recently was a 
moving experience. Here is what Shaun Herron said about 
it in a British Weekly leader: “The great artist is a man 
greatly moved and endowed with a vision and a skill that 
enables him to translate his vision into something we can see 
or hear. The Reading Christian Council have reminded us 
that this, more than facility, when active in an artist who is 
also a Christian, contributes something of special merit to the 
sum of human experience”. 


There was something for Everyman at Reading and in case 
any team of Toc H men or women feels inspired to try out 
the experiment elsewhere certain main outlines are here 
presented. The team in the Reading case was provided by 
the Reading Christian Council. No doubt Toc H members 
are connected with other such councils with whom they 
would be advised to work on such a project. l 


The high light of the whole Festival, which lasted ten days, 


READING CHRISTIAN FRONT T4I 


was undoubtedly the fine quality of the artistic standard. In 
painting and sculptural works by Henry Moore, Stanley and 
Gilbert Spencer, Epstein and Rouault predominated, but even 
lesser-known artists exhibited works of fecling and devotion. 
3 t The whole exhibition was 
=; extremely well done and was one of 
| the outstanding successes of the year. 

Drama offered Little Plays of St. 
Francis and Dorothy Sayers’ The 
Zeal of thy House, which was pro- 
duced in a central church to three 
packed congregations. A Nativity 
play was also arranged and local 
theatres supplied supporting pro- 
grammes throughout the period of 
the Festival. 

An extremely interesting lecture 
“was given by E. Martin Browne, 
chairman of the Religious Drama 
Society and a well-known producer, 
on Christian Drama today. He em- 
phasised the need for more religious 
dramatists. 

During the Festival suitable films 
were shown at a local cinema the 
finest of which was Le Sorcier du 
Ciel based on the story of the Curé 
d’Ars and of the usual high French 
standard. Christian documentary 
films were also to be seen and 
lectures were given on Christians 

A Glass Statue, one of the and the Cinema both of which are 
exhib worthy of a fuller report. 

Music was also of a high standard and included per- 
formances by the Jacques String Orchestra and the Tudor 
Singers, a Bach Festival Concert and his Mass in B Minor. 
Handel’s Messiah was an obvious choice too, and the audience 
were asked to “come and sing” and bring their own music, 


an idea well worth repeating elsewhere. ' 


Pe 
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142 ing the whole exhibition were various displays af 
_ Supporting. here was of necessity an impressive. display of 
literature. ; Fis which the National Book League, The Ribte ial 
Bee mehr had contributed. Vhere were to be seen 
oa Bibles of George Fars David Livingstone and 
Marv Slessor. Contemporary Christian gets Was there in | 
prolific display and poetry eh Eo through three 
midday readings ranging from the oa century to the | 
present day. The Public Libraries had produced a selected | 
book list on Christian Art and in fact one of the Pleasing 
features of the whole Festival was the splendid Co-operation | 


between Church, University, secular society and local 


authority. 
The latter were proved to have been particularly active when 


the programme for schools and adult education was examined, 
Among the events were a children s Art Exhibition, religious 
films, talks on Christian music, contemporary theatre and 
other topics related to the Festival. A Bursary Fund was 
available for those wishing to attend shows but the most | 
exciting show of all was a play in music, Noah’s Ark, per- 
formed by four hundred school children who also wrote and 
played the recorder and percussion accompaniment. They 
also made the costumes and assisted in the production.. This 
item alone must have taken nearly as much thought and effort | 
as the rest of the Festival combined. | 


So to round off this memorable experiment it would be as 
well to be reminded of where Toc H comes into the picture. | 
This Movement is the result of Tubby and others being en- 
dowed with a vision and translating it into the artistry of | 
men’s lives. The result shows a complete picture of human 
experience to those who have eyes to see and ears to hear. 
Who has not been inspired by the achievements of Barkis at 
the Albert Hall or the story of the blind man’s friends who 
described to him in intricate detail a football match from the 
touch-line itself. Expenences in Loc El are as varied alee 
and Everyman’s (Art) Club still goes on, E.W.S. 


Artwater.—On February 16, the Rev. E. A. Pmp ArT- 
water, a member of Horwich Branch. Elected 1.10.’32. 

Bratn.—In December, Ivor Bran, aged 45, a member of 
Bedwas Branch. Elected 21.9.’48. 

Brince.—On January 2, ALEXANDER SAMUEL Bripce, aged 
76, a member of Felpham Branch. Elected 1.3.’48. l 
aged 65, Chairman of Port Isaac Branch. Elected 3.6.39. 

Farrow.—In January, Harry Wictiam Farrow, a member 
of Wells-next-the-Sea Branch. Elected 26.11.'49. 

Harris. —On February 21, Epwarp Jesse Harris (‘Tweedie’) 
aged 74, a member of Rainham (Kent) Branch. Elected 
3.1.'30. 

Heatu.—On January 26, Norman Cartes HEATH, aged 27, 
a member of Ripon Branch. Elected 27.1.’44. 

Kimatincs.—On February 5, Tomas Harrison Kiumines, 
aged 54, a member of Ripon Branch. Elected 1.12.’47. 

Kinc.—On January 29, Cuartes Witutam Kine, aged 77, 
a member of Codsall Branch. Elected 19.10.’45. 

Mires.—On September 2, Arrrep Mixes, aged 71, a mem- 
ber of Cheltenham Branch. Elected 25.9.’47. 

Mires.—On January 29, Freperick Mixes, aged 35, a mem- 
ber of Kings Norton Branch. Elected 31.10.°35. 

Nessitr.—On January 15, James N. Nessitr, aged 57, a 
member of Saltburn-by-the-Sea Branch. Elected 5.10.’43. 

Ouipuant.—In December, Rear-Admiral Laurence Ricard 
OxieHant, aged 73, a member of Malton Branch. Elected 
6.5.'36. 

Prake.—On January 29, Birrram Joun Campion PEAKE, 
aged 70, for many years Treasurer of Sandown, Isle, of Wight 
Branch. Elected 20.5.’35. 

Surrince.—On February 5, THomas FREDERICK SuRRIDGE, 
aged 39, Treasurer of Edmonton Branch. Elected 18.11.'38. 

Tenison-Smirt.—On February 16, Conway TEentson-SMITH, 
aged 67, a member of Alton Branch. Elected 11.10.’46. 
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= anuary 16, the Rev. CHARLES Keni 
a Peo Wanstead Branch from Septembe 
A » 4 y i 
‘gt to January "49- Elected bah 
Wearne.—On February 27, CourTENAY WILLIAM WEARNE ) 
Fa Chairman of Port Isaac Branch. Elected 3.6.39. ` 


Michael Sparrow—1929-1950 | 


Taere died in Derby in November last, five months after | 
his twenty-first birthday, a young man, whose life displayed 
so very remarkable an example of the spirit’s rising superiority 
to hodily and physical handicaps. It was through Toc H that 
I came to know Michael Sparrow, although he was never a 


member. 

At the early age of three he Jost the sight of both eyes from | 
a disease which normally afflicts elderly people. There are, 
however, numerous examples of blind persons making great 
successes of their lives, so that, had Michael suffered from this 
affliction only, his case would not have justified special 
comment. 


The further blows which he suffered, and over which his 
great strength of character carried him supreme, were the | 
aftermath of an attack of rheumatic fever, contracted when he 

was fifteen. This left him with a very weak heart and an 
increasing paralysis in all the limbs. For the last six years of 

his life he was compelled to lie in bed on his back. 


Helped by the unwearied devotion of his mother, Michael 
succeeded in obtaining a truly remarkable measure of enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction from life. When the writer first met 
him, some four years before he died, Michael was just learning 
to play chess. He mastered the game with great rapidity and 
at the time of his death was well able to give a very good 
game to the best players in the town and to conduct games 
by correspondence. In time he acquired the faculty to play 
without moving the Pieces on a board, as he carried a complete 
picture of the game in his mind’s eye. 
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His greatest flair, however, was for foreign languages. At 
the Normal School for the Blind he had carly learnt Esperanto 
and he regularly used this international language to correspond 
with a Dutch gir] with whom he had been put in touch by 
Toc H friends. He had some knowledge of Latin, French 
and Spanish and particularly of German, which he had taken 
up more recently. In the last few months of his life he be- 
came very desirous of learning Russian. The difficulty was 
the lack of any Russian-speaking acquaintance. The writer 
did what he could with the aid of gramophone records and a 
text book, but was continually mortified at his own inability 
to memorise either grammar or vocabularly, which seemed to 
come to Michael as to the manner born. 


From the wireless, Michael had acquired a range of general 
knowledge and a familiarity with current affairs far beyond 
many of us who are able and free to read books and news- 
papers. He had a special interest in sport and followed the 
fortunes of Derby County Football Club and Derbyshire 
County Cricket with avidity, and in the greatest detail. He 
had a good ear for music and in spite of the limited family 
resources had acquired a good collection of gramophone 
records. His favourite composers were Bach and Mozart. 


But the characteristic which will remain longest in the 
memory of those who knew him was his unfailing cheerful- 
ness. His humour was of that rather sly kind which shows 
itself in the form of a quiet chuckle at the detection of an 
illogicality or inconsistency in something just said. One never 
heard the slightest note of complaint from him, and if anv- 
one had cause for bitterness against the cruclty of fate which 
had deprived him of so much that life has to offer, it was 
certainly he. One felt that he derived a great satisfaction 
from the knowledge that he had accomplished successfully 
many things worth doing in spite of his severe handicaps. 


Had Michael lived and enjoyed normal health he would 
have had a remarkable career, but the influence of his 
character would have been of the greater importance. As it 
is the few who have been privileged to witness his fortitude 
will have benefited from the example. E.W.S. 
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age pensioners with potatoes, Broucuroy 
ded local farmers to plant three or four 
In return, members have promised to help with 


F) To provide old- 
Astley have persua 


extra rows. 
the summer harvest. 

NANTWICH t 
Fi More than £60 has been raised by WICH to supply 
comforts for the troops in Korea. 


ingi ies’ Home is a regular į 
¥) Hymn-singing at the Old Ladies’ H gular job 
for et They would welcome a gift of fifty T. Alexan- 
der hymn books (also twelve with music). Offers direct to: 
J. H. Faskew, 2 Rowley Hill, Tower Green, near Tunbridge 
Wells. 


Fi The mobile Film Unit of Canrersury in four days visited 
the Prison, the old folks, the local Scouts and a Youth Club. 


i Kextisy Town plan to give thirty old-age pensioners a 
week’s free holiday at Brighton. 


F! Carol singing efforts by Lonpon Toc H Mate Voice Cuor 
realised £83 for the National Children’s Homes. 


The first floor of an old brewery has been converted by 
SattasH into a comfortable home. 


Fortnightly entertainments and visits of the mobile Film 
Unit are high spots at Winford Hospital, ‘adopted’ by KNow.E 
(Bristol). 


al Ponners Exp need a wireless set for their local Old Age 
Fellowship. The Branch will undertake to collect, install and 


maintain it. Offers direct to: J. W. Field, 46 Hedworth 
Avenue, Waltham Cross. 


g STOP! ASHTEAD wish to thank all those who sent used 

Christmas Cards in response to the notice in last month's 

Journat. They now have as many as they can possibly handle. 
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Tue OTHER DAY Barbara Ward, a practised broadcaster 
and one-time Director of the B.B.C., roused some controversy 
by expressing her opinion that television was “another nail in 
the coffin of personal effort”. This may actually be true of 
many people who will lift a finger to turn on a switch but not 
to make something—a picture or a picture-frame, a flower-bed 
or a song—for themselves. It is emphatically not true of those 
who are unable to lift a finger or a foot at all. Let one of 
these speak for them all: 


In places like the British Home for Incurables at Streatham, live 
people debarred from activities in which many of them once took 
prominent parts. Far from being embittered by their handicaps, 
however, their conversation, thoughts and interests are largely con- 
cerned with the wide world. 


Men have always longed to escape from their immediate environ- 
ment. Fairy tales speak of seven-league boots, magic wands and 
carpets, carrying one, in a moment, into quite other surroundings. 
Science, although by comparatively cumbrous and expensive methods, 
seems bent on realising those fantastic dreams. 


Down the ages, even when endowed with normal prowess, men 
have rebelled against their limitations. They have sought to over- 
come them by many inventions, a large number of which aim at 
escape from their surroundings. If men of normal capabilities are 
thus dissatisfied with their range, how much more so are those whose 
physical endowments are impaired? On the physical plane, their 
lives are circumscribed. What a boon, therefore, is any invention 
helping them to project themselves, mentally and spiritually, into 
other spheres! 


"Thousands would never leave their rooms, but for the discovery, 
ages ago, of the wheel, making possible the wheel chair. Many, 
unable to use a pen (and that is the writer’s case) conduct their 
business, keep in touch with friends, and express themselves by means 
of the typewriter. Wireless and television bring invalids into closer 
contact with music, drama, science, leading personalities—last, but 
far from least, with the beauty and wonder of Nature. 
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in the television set presented to the Home for Incurables, Streatham. 


Tuning- 

All honour to the work of scientists and inventors, enabling the 
afflicted to reduce their handicaps, and cheer their spirits with 
wider interests. For, as the Book of Proverbs says: The spirit of 
a man will overcome his affliction; but a wounded spirit who can 
hear? 

Mr. Gordon Lister was moved to write those gallant words 
for the Journat because he was among the little audience of 
patients of the British Home for Incurables on January 20 
when a television set was presented to them by Streatham 
Branch of Toc H, helped by Norwood and Dulwich mem- 
bers. Among the other happy ‘viewers’ was an enthusiastic 
cricketer, now lying full-length in his spinal carriage, a Toc H 
member from Canterbury, now paralysed and speechless, and 
a lady who has lived in the Home for thirty-three years. 

Jimmy Allen of the local Branch, who has had experience 
in Belfast of a Hospital Cinema Service started by Toc H, 
told the delighted audience that the Branch and its friends 
were on the way to providing a second set and had a target 
of twelve sets—for there are about a hundred patients on the 
various floors of this fine Home. Barkis presented the set 
and Rear-Admiral F. R. Goodwin, on behalf of the Home, 
thanked the donors. Then everyone settled down to watch 
p football match on the screen. One of the Sisters said that 

television will be a Jittle piece of heaven” to her charges. 


The Editor welcomes letters on all matters concerning Toc H. 
For reasons of space the right is reserved to shorten letters received, 
but every effort is made to print a representative selection. 


Family Purse 
Dear EDITOR, 

The question of Toc H 
Finance has caused our Branch 
quite a bit of concern. In par- 
ticular, we were very perturbed 
at the deficit of nearly £50,000 
on last year and the closing down 
of the Conference Centre at 121 
St. George’s Square. 

We therefore decided to call 
a special meeting to discuss this 
question and having squared our 
wives into letting us loose for 
two nights running, we add duly 
turned up together with our 
Area Secretary and Central 
Council representative who had 
both been invited to join us. 

Obviously a Movement such 

Toc H cannot go on and 
expand without money and it 
was obvious that the staff who 
are, after all, only human, could 
not he cut down further without 
scriously impairing the whole 
structure of the Movement. At 
Loughton, however, we natter a 
lot but we do things as well 
sometimes. We thought that to 
raise an extra £20 a year—not 
by increasing self-assessment but 
by other mcans—was not beyond 
the capabilities of most Branches. 


i 
| 
| 


| A committee of Jobbie and four 
others was duly appointed on the 
| spot with a view to “‘exploring 


every avenue” for methods of 
| raising cash for Toc H. 
What about it, blokes? I 


think we can mend that hole in 
the Family Purse if we get down 
to it. Jimsie Breve. 
Loughton, Essex. 


Toc H and Sport 


Dear Eprror, 

In the Journat for October, 
1949, appeared an article by 
Tubby entitled “Toc H. and 
Sport? which I thought would 
draw many letters to the Editor, 
but to my disappointment very 
few have been printed. 

May I quote two paragraphs 
from Tubby’s article? “If 
young men are the essence of 
Toc H itself, games are the 
overture to their recruitment” 
and “Toc H will never get the 
men it needs out of the young 
full-blooded generation unless it 
plays their games and thinks their 
thoughts” 

Has interest in games ceased 
amongst the members of Toc H? 

May I suggest that to create 
further interest in games in Toc 
HM, two ‘knock-out? competitions 
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be arranged 
to the whole 
mtry, and not t 


which would appeal 


Movement in this 


o one or two 
cou 


Areas only 


itl drawn 
competitions, teams to be 


from a District, and the finals to 

be played on the morning of the 

Saturday of the Festival. 
Hertert COOK. 


Loudon, $- Wut. 


Dear EDITOR, 
‘Toc H badly needs new men. 


‘hose men take a great interest 
in sport. ‘Then Jet us offer them 
something which they want. In 
my own District we are going 
to get together and tackle this 
Surely other Districts 
could do the same, Or have we 
not the courage or desire to 
accept Tubby’s challenge? Let 
us return to the time when a 
‘Toc H soccer or rugger team 
was a widely known and re- 
spected unit. 

Srantey J. NEILLy. 
South Tottenham. 


problem. 


The Deaf-Blind 
Drar EDITOR, 

One has only to think for a 
moment to realise the tragic 
isolation and loneliness of many 
people who are both deaf and 
blind. 

It is not nearly so difficult to 
talk to them as one might 
imagine, and one soon becomes 
adept at reading out block 
capitals on the palm of their 
hand. 


y$ P ; 
LE Branch Secretaries write to 


Soccer and Rugger 


| 


Mr. Arthur Scunthorpe th 
General Secretary of the DA A 
Blind Helpers’ League at Mark i 
Chambers, Market Square, Pete 
borough, he will be pleased i; 
give them the names wide 
addresses of any deaf-blind who 
live in their locality. 
KENNETH Murg 
Peterborough. 4 


Foreign Books 
Dear Iprror, 

Many thanks to all those who 
so kindly contributed books and 
magazines in foreign languages 
for the Hospital library. 

May I say that we still require 
books, especially novels, either in 
French, German, Italian, Polish 
or Czech. 

Please, any of you who read 
this, do not be afraid to send 
only one novel or book, it will 
be gratefully accepted. 

12 Picton Place, W. Laven. 
Norton-on-T ees. 


Tulip Time 
Dear EDITOR, 

We should like to make it 
known, through the medium of 
the Journar, that Spalding 
Branch this year again offers to 
cater for visitors to the Tulip 
fields. All we ask is that parties 
let me know the day of their 
visit, the size of the party and 
the approximate time they wish 
to have refreshments. 

Ernest WATERS. 
28 Halmer Gate, 
Spalding, Lincs. 


